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of Commons, was known to have little sympathy with the action of his late Chancellor, and when the measure came back to the Commons he separated himself from the Lords on some important points, though duly laying stress on their privileges and independence. Ultimately a compromise was arranged which, while making large concessions to the wishes of the Upper House, secured the adoption of the Government plan in most of its important features ; but the compromise did not prevent a good deal of angry declamation against the Lords during the Parliamentary recess or an attempt on the part of the Radicals to revive the old Reform cry of ' the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.' The country, however, refused to respond, and in spite of the Radicals, and to some extent in spite of Peel, the session had for result that the Lords, whose prestige had been almost destroyed by the passage of the Reform Act, had now successfully vindicated the independence of their chamber and reasserted its rights as an organic part of the working constitution.
It appears to be the case that during this crisis the King, who was still eagerly seeking for a way in which to rid himself of his hated Whig Ministers, applied to Lyndhurst to assist him. if Peel should refuse ; and the terms on which Lyndhurst was to become Prime Minister were discussed and informally arranged. Throughout these events Disraeli was in the closest touch with Lyndhurst, and his account1 of the transaction is to be found in a fragment among his papers written in the following year.
It was in this session [1835] that Lord L[yndhurst] first formed his great plan, of stopping the movement. Tried
1 See also the remarkable memoir of Lyndhurst that appeared in The Times of Oct. 13, 1863, the day after his death. The disclosures of this memoir were commonly attributed to Disraeli, who was known to have been in Lyndlmrst's confidence during the events in question ; but though in full agreement with his own account, they surprised Disraeli himself, and were most probably derived from Barnes, who was Editor of The Times in 1835, and in close communication with Lyndhurst. within    the   last    month spoken   to  him   in  terms   of   the   most   extravagant   admiration   of O'Connell,'   to  whom also he had asked him  'to  communicate  his kind remembrances.'
